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(COPY) 


At  a  quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
holden  on  Friday,  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1828, 

The  President  reported,  that  the  Hunterian  Oration  had 
been  duly  delivered  by  Sir  William  Blizard,  on  the 
14th  of  February  last. 

RESOLVED,  UNANIMOUSLY  ; 

That  Sir  William  Blizard  be  requested  to 
publish  such  Oration. 
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WITH  A  DEEP  SENSE  OF  THE  EXEMPLARY  EXERCISE 


OF  PUBLIC  VIRTUE  AND  POWERFUL  TALENT 
IN  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  HUMANITY 

BY 

Btofjt  jtt?onouvat)lc  ttoljcit  jJcel 
THIS  ORATION 

IS  MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED 
TO  THAT  ILLUSTRIOUS  CHARACTER 


BY  THE  AUTHOR 
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HUNTERIAN  ORATION: 


This  College  was  instituted  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  that  distinction  of  knowledge 
designated  Surgery. 

The  Hunterian  Oration  is  directed  by  its 
liberal  founders*  to  that  important  purpose:  for 
the  honour  of  Surgery  must  comprehend  what¬ 
ever  is  conducive  to  eventual  good,  from  the 
exercise  of  that  science;  and  the  example  of 
men  who  have  shone  as  promoters  of  it,  and 


*  Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D;  and  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 


who  have  pursued  its  practice  with  disinterest¬ 
ed  ardour,  must  elevate  the  mind  to  a  correct 
contemplation  of  an  honourable  character. 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  considerations, 
the  Speaker  has  undertaken,  the  third  time,  to 
deliver  the  Hunterian  Oration;  in  reliance  on 
your  wonted  indulgence. 

As  Man  approaches  the  deep  shade  of  years, 
his  Mind  becomes  more  and  more  contempla¬ 
tive;  unbeguiled  by  hope,  unrestrained  by 
fear,  it  aims  continually,  with  its  remaining 
energy,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  its  former 
less  meditative  reflection;  and  thus  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  objects  of  its  special  care  and  soli¬ 
citude:  whence  the  feelings  of  the  Speaker  on 
this  occasion. 


Few  persons  can  possess  that  knowledge 
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of  events  in  their  train  of  causes  and  effects, 
to  determine,  from  a  long  series,  resulting  good 
from  apparent  evil:  because  such  knowledge 
must  have  relation  to  the  duration  of  life,  and 
the  extended  influence  of  events. 

s 

The  Disposer  of  physical  and  moral  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  has  ordained,  that  certain  impulses  often 
produce  acts,  the  concatenated  remote  effects 
of  which  cannot  be  comprehended. 

The  College,  in  its  several  relations,  presents 
an  ample  field  for  interesting  reflection ;  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  design  of  its  primary  incorpo¬ 
ration,  and  in  commentary  on  the  various  re¬ 
sults  in  it,  from  that  period. 

Literature,  and  Science,  are  objects  of  high 
consideration  in  every  good  Government. 
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The  history  of  events  relating  to  the  healing 
art  in  this  Country,  is  demonstrative  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animates  the 
people  in  their  scientific  labours,  will  move  the 
Monarch  to  the  exercise  of  those  prerogatives 
with  which  he  is  invested  for  the  common¬ 
weal  ;  and  consequently  the  national  honour. 

Opposition  to  the  best  designs  of  the  So¬ 
vereign  may  for  a  time,  cloud  the  beams  of 
science,  but  will,  ultimately,  render  them  more 
refulgent;  according  to  the  destined  order,  of 
good  resulting  from  apparent  evil. 

Various  have  been  the  Charters  granted  to 
this  Corporation,  under  its  different  designa¬ 
tions. 

It  was  founded,  and  has  been  continued,  in 
strict  relation  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
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whole  national  community.  The  historic  evi- 

¥  ' 

dence  which  it  affords,  in  illustration  of  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made,  on  results  of 
events,  cannot  he  irrelative  to  the  subjects  of  our 
present  attention. 

From  the  Charter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  to 
a  late  period,  the  Corporation  had  a  municipal, 
as  also  a  scientific  distinction ;  and  such,  at  this 
time,  are  the  united  characters  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh. 

The  extensive  privileges  granted  by  Edward 
the  Fourth  to  the  “  Professors  of  the  mystery 
“  or  faculty  of  Surgery”  were  confirmed  by 
the  successive  Charters  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
and  Henry  the  Eighth :  but  the  Charter  of 
Charles  the  First  granted  to  such  professors 
rights,  and  privileges,  far  exceeding  those  con¬ 
ferred  by  former  Charters,  particularly  the 
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power  of  preventing  the  practice,  for  lucre,  of 
pretenders  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  or 
faculty  of  Surgery,  who,  from  their  total  igno¬ 
rance,  arid  unskilfulness,  occasioned  infinite 
misfortunes,  and  even  death,  to  divers  liege 
people. 

Thus,  in  remote  time,  were  people  saved 
from  misery,  and  death :  Humanity  de¬ 
plores  the  fatal  reverse  in  these  days !  Now, 
alas  !  Men,  totally  ignorant  of  that  art  and 
science  the  practice  of  which  they  have  the 
audacity  to  profess  ;  unrestrained  by  natural 
feeling,  by  moral  sentiment,  or  by  a  sense  of 
religious  obligation ;  are  sporting  with  the 
health,  happiness,  and  lives,  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  without  legal  controul ;  whilst  honourable 
Members  of  the  College  are  obliged,  by  a  late 
Statute,  to  comply  with  a  degrading  submis¬ 
sion;  or  to  forego  general  practice  full  of 
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Public  Benefit,  and  called  for  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Strange,  that  at  this  period  of  vaunted  cul¬ 
tivation  of  intellect,  and  promotion  of  amiable 
feelings,  such  subjects  of  general  reproach 
should  exist. 

Humane  Auditors !  let  your  concern  for  the 
continuance  of  the  deplored  evils  be  soften¬ 
ed  by  the  reflection,  that  the  College  has  used 
its  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress  the  national 
disgrace.  Still  persevere;  success  will  as¬ 
suredly  crown  your  honourable  exertions,  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  justice  and  of  mercy  ! 

Although  it  be  the  duty  of  the  administra-^ 
tive  department  of  every  corporate  establish¬ 
ment,  to  listen  calmly  to  suggestions  for  its 
improvement ;  and  the  regular  exercise  of  the 
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art  or  science  under  its  peculiar  jurisdiction ; 
yet  a  proper  regard  to  the  integrity  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  demands  stern  repulsion  to  subversive 
attempts  made  in  defiance  of  truth,  and  in 
violation  of  sacred  obligations. 

It  cannot  be  consonant  with  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples,  to*  act  indiscriminately  with  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  just  ideas  of  discipline,  and  sub¬ 
ordination  in  every  community  to  which  they 
may  belong;  and  those  restless  beings,  who, 
in  whatever  situation,  are  impatient  of  rational 
controul. 

The  applause  of  honourable  Men  must  at  all 
times  be  gratifying  to  generous  minds  :  let  us 
then  render  a  tribute  of  respect  to  that  Sister 
College,  the  members  of  which  are  eminent 
for  their  learning,  science,  and  urbanity ;  whose 
President  is  illustrious  by  high  endowment. 
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and  by  the  awarded  distinction  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  Sovereign. 

An  address  on  this  occasion  will  necessarily 
be  desultory;  because  the  mind  in  its  endea* 
vours  to  advance  the  improvement,  and  the 
honour  of  Surgery,  must  introduce  subjects  of 
various  distinctive  characters. 

A  teacher  of  the  elements  of  a  science  has 
a  task  of  great  responsibility. 

Every  omission  of  a  sound  principle  is  a 
privation  of  a  pillar  of  the  fabric ;  and  every  un¬ 
founded  precept  must  necessarily,  as  an  unsta¬ 
ble  pillar,  render  the  superstructure  weak  and 
dangerous. 

The  influence  which  the  Court  of  Examiners 
must  consequently  have  on  the  metropolitan 
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schools  of  anatomical,  physiological,  and  patho¬ 
logical  science,  must  be  evident. 

A  knowledge  of  anatomical  facts  is  necessary 
to  form  a  physiologist ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
this  distinction  of  science  will  further  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  pathologist,  and  the  accom¬ 
plished  Surgeon. 

The  young  Anatomist  should  therefore  be  ex¬ 
horted  to  exercise,  all  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
in  reasoning  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  re¬ 
lative  situation  of  organs. 

Much  of  ignorance  is  from  indolence  in  the 
exertion  of  intellect,  upon  the  foundation  of 
truths,  obvious  and  understood. 

Such  particularly  is  often  found  to  be  the  case 
in  candidates  under  examination  at  the  Col- 
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lege  :  they  have  neglected  to  think,  and  reason, 
upon  those  truths,  which,  on  demonstrative 
principles,  might  have  sustained  them  through  a 

wide  field  of  science. 

* 

To  such  causes  may  be  referred  the  not  unfre¬ 
quent  expressions  of  ignorance,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  so  afflictive  to  the  Members  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners. 

Who  are  the  competent  judges  of  the  ade¬ 
quate  abilities  of  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  of 
that  knowledge  of  which  it  is  the  basis?  Of 
his  favourable  disposition  for  such  preceptive 
office  ?  Of  his  ample  experience  by  manual 
investigation?  Of  his  habitual  diligence  in  accu¬ 
rate  research  ?  and  of  his  reverence  of  truth  ? 

Alas  !  a  charlatanical  spirit  has  of  late  years, 
moved  even  in  the  preceptive  sphere.  Mer- 
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cenary  art,  debasing  combination  and  intrigue, 
and  ignorant  presumption,  have  usurped  the 
station  of  modest  pretension,  unassuming  merit, 
and  undeviating  regard  to  truth  :  whence  have 
proceeded  evils  which  doubtless  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  policy  will,  ere  long,  correct,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  which  shall  harmonize 
with  the  comprehensive  designs  of  the  College, 
for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Surgery. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  College 
have  ever  been  alive  to  the  sentiment, 

“Nil  actum  credens,  dum  quid  superesset  agendum;”* 

and,  in  the  midst  of  calls  expressive  of  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  completion  of  all  the  designs  of 
the  College,  its  executive  departments  have 
steadily  prosecuted  their  undertakings,  to  the 


*  Lucan. 
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extent  of  the  means  confided  to  their  appro¬ 
priation. 

The  accomplishment  of  a  Library  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  been  hailed  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  object; 
and  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  execution  of  the 
remaining  prospective  designs,  with  equal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dignity  of  the  College,  as  compre¬ 
hending  the  advancement  of  the  healing  art,  and 
the  national  honour. 

The  expressions  of  impatience  which  have 
been  manifested,  have  generally  arisen,  it  is 
believed,  from  Men  not  disposed  to  impede,  but 
to  accelerate  the  benefits  of  collegial  labours. 

An  action  of  whatever  apparent  character,  may 
proceed  from  a  pure,  or  from  a  corrupt  motive. 
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There  are  persons,  who,  for  their  own  in¬ 
terested  purpose,  or  vindictive  gratification, 
have,  by  the  perversion  of  truth,  endeavoured 
to  produce  an  impression  on  unguarded  minds, 
that  certain  acts,  the  most  disinterested  and  cor¬ 
rect,  are  founded  in  a  principle  of  injustice. 

The  immortal  Bard  has  said  “  He  who  robs 
“  me  of  my  good  name,  robs  me  of  that  which 
“  not  enriches  him.” — Happy  ideas  !  compre¬ 
hending  a  moral  precept  lamentably  neglected  ! 
Would  that  the  members  of  Colleges,  and  other 
scientific  establishments,  were  constantly  influ¬ 
enced  in  all  their  reciprocal  proceedings,  equally 
as  individuals  are  expected  to  be  influenced  re¬ 
lating  to  each  other,  by  the  charming  spirit  of 
the  poet. 

Men,  to  whom,  nor  the  world,  nor  the  world’s 
laws  had  been  unfriendly,  have  attempted  by 
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various  arts  to  rob  this  College  of  that  good 
name  which,  by  long  and  laborious  endeavours, 
it  has  acquired. 

Such  an  unworthy  deed  is  generally  followed 
by  a  disturbance  of  intellect  and  derangement  of 
manners  in  its  author,  which  demonstrate  him  to 
be  unfit  for  social  confidence. 

Firm  maintainers  of  the  dignity  and  welfare 
of  the  College !  Turn  from  your  detractors  ! 
Their  distractive  feelings  are  working  to  bene¬ 
ficial  ends ;  possibly  by  self-corrective  influence, 
certainly  by  influential  warning  to  others  against 
the  application  of  good  faculties  to  base  purposes. 

% 

Innovation  in  any  establishment,  which  has 
long  fulfilled  the  ends  of  its  organization,  cannot 
be  admissible,  except  for  the  most  cogent 


reasons. 
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Let  a  veil  be  drawn  oyer  the  memory  of  men 
who,  unmindful  of  their  obligation  to  those  Hos¬ 
pitals  which  fostered  their  rising  talents,  and 
fraught  them  with  knowledge,  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  first  ophthalmic  establishment. 

Surely  the  early  supporters  of  every  such 
institution  must  feel  regret  at  the  train  of  evils 
which  have  necessarily  resulted  from  their  coun¬ 
tenance  and  example. 

Had  the  Surgeons  of  the  great  Hospitals  of 
the  Metropolis  manifested  ignorance  of  the 
structure,  defects,  or  diseases,  of  the  visual 
organ  ? 

When  the  question  has  been  proposed  to  a 
student,  proceeding  to  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  whether  he  has  seen  any  operation 
on  the  eye,  or  its  appendages,  performed  at  the 
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Hospital  of  his  late  attendance,  and  his  answer 
has  been  in  the  negative  ;  Say,  candid  exa¬ 
miners,  what  have  then  been  your  excited  senti¬ 
ments  and  feelings?  The  revival  of  them  may 
incline  the  mind  to  serious  reflection  on  the 
subject. 

Under  the  existing  innovation,  how  can 
the  Hospitals  of  the  Kingdom,  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  public  service,  the  People  of  the 
British  Empire,  be  supplied  with  Surgeons  of 
ability  and  skill  with  relation  to  the  organ  of 
sight  ? 

To  remove  the  deplored  evils,  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  Hospitals  of  that  distinction  of  chirurgical 
practice  which  has  been  detached  from  them, 
it  is  suggested,  that  there  be  added  to  every 
Hospital  a  room  or  theatre,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  and  treatment,  as  out-patients,  of  sufferers 
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from  defect,  injury,  and  disease,  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages. 

Such  might  be  the  train  of  animadversion  on  nu¬ 
merous  other  instances  of  disgraceful  innovation, 
and  of  presumptuous  ignorance,  relating  to  the 
ear,  the  spine,  and  various  distinct  organs  of  the 
body;  but,  the  endeavour  has  been  to  excite  com¬ 
prehensive  sentiments  of  abhorrence  of  every 
imposture. 

The  anomaly,  however,  of  schools  of  military 
Surgery,  claims  some  attention. 

Those  whose  military  destinies  have  returned 
from  foreign  service  to  their  native  land,  can  prove 
the  chirurgical  abilities  of  men,  who  have  labour¬ 
ed  to  avert,  and  remove,  the  evils  which  spring 
from  combined  natural  causes;  and  whose  know¬ 
ledge  was  acquired  from  written  sources  of  infor- 
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mation;  from  which  also  were  derived  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  relating  to  military  Hospitals, 
and  collateral  objects  extraneous  to  professional 
consideration. 

Js  the  arm  of  the  Hero  of  the  age,  or  are  the 
arms  of  his  heroic  followers  of  different  anatomi¬ 
cal  mould  from  the  limbs  of  him  who  guides  the 
plough?  Is  the  elementary  knowledge,  are  the 
sound  principles  taught  in  the  metropolitan 
schools  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  retained,  and 
acted  upon,  in  the  execution  of  chirurgical  duties, 
in  the  career  of  military  movements?  Are  the 
mechanical  forces  directed  by  the  same  laws  on 
all  occasions?  Are  the  sentient  parts,  the  muscu¬ 
lar  powers,  influenced  generally  by  the  same 
causes?  Do  not  the  laws  of  gravitation  govern 
universally  the  momentum  of  a  descending  body, 
the  angle  of  reflection  of  a  projectile,  whether  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  that  of  peaceful  occupa- 
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tion?  Are  not  the  diseases  and  injuries,  in  the 
catalogue  of  military  Surgery,  subjects  of  daily 
consideration  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  Metropolis? 
Are  admonitions  against  rashness,  and  precipi¬ 
tancy,  alike  forcible  in  every  situation  of  chirur- 
gical  practice  ?  What  previous  military  experi¬ 
ence  did  those  Surgeons  possess,  who,  to  their 
honour,  to  that  of  the  Hospitals  and  schools  of 
instruction  in  the  united  kingdom,  received  from 
the  most  dignified  naval  and  military  authori¬ 
ties,  unqualified  expressions  of  approbation  for 
the  beneficial  exercise  of  their  abilities,  and  hu¬ 
manity,  in  the  bay  of  Trafalgar,  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo? 

Not  any  motive  to  conduct  for  an  attractive 
effect,  should  dwell  a  moment  in  a  liberal  mind; 
or  sway  to  an  act  which  might  extend  the  char- 
latanical  spirit,  by  innovation  in  the  preceptive 
department  of  Surgery. 
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The  mind  may  bend  to  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  not  in  its  controul,  although  its  acqui¬ 
escence  should  necessarily  tend  to  degradation, 
and  to  damp  a  liberal  spirit  of  independence : 
this  act  of  the  will  is  not  therefore  to  be  received 
as  an  expression  of  the  just  policy  of  a  system 
of  proceeding,  which  is  the  occasion  of  de¬ 
monstrative  evil. 

Reliance,  in  the  professional  character,  on 
any  source  of  gain,  except  that  which  is  the 
direct  remunerative  consideration  for  scientific 
service,  is  degrading.  Let  not,  then,  in  any 
surgical  station,  or  department,  an  incitement 
of  indefinite  advantage  supply  a  certain  and 
adequate  consideration  of  exertion  :  Nor  suf¬ 
fer  benefit  from  any  contingency,  in  the  Army, 
or  Navy;  nor  privilege,  nor  contract,  in  any 
high  commercial  service  to  lessen  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  mind  a  just  estimation  of  character ; 
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nor  divert  from  the  honourable  performance  of 
duty. 

it  •  \  i  :  *  •  ,  f\  r>,  4“  -S  L'  >  ;  .  TT  ^  I  «>  .  .  •  1  t  %  . 

^  v-'A>  ^iruwsftx 

From  long  and  anxious  observation  the 
Speaker  is  convinced,  that  on  the  economy  of 
public  Hospitals  depend  greatly  those  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  been  descanted  upon  as 

objects  of  scientific  pursuit.* 

# 

Ought  the  public  Hospitals  to  be  rendered 
as  conducive  as  possible  to  the  advancement 
of  the  healing  art,  and  thereby  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Mankind,  and  to  the  national  honour  ? 
Are  their  governments,  generally,  whether  by 
individual  controul,  or  by  that  of  boards  or 
committees,  of  too  despotic  a  character  for 
such  liberal  designs?  Ought  Physicians  and 

Vide  “Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Hospitals,  &c.” 
printed  in  the  year  1796. 
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Surgeons,  certainly  the  most  competent  jud¬ 
ges  of  physical  causes  and  effects,  to  be 
virtually  excluded  the  councils  of  such  es¬ 
tablishments  ?  Is  the  credit  of  an  Hospi¬ 
tal,  raised  upon  the  foundation  of  those 
pure  principles  which  are  distinctly  recog¬ 
nised  its  best  security  for  stability  and  for 
extension  of  benefit?  Have  Surgeons  to 
Hospitals  a  just  sense  of  their  responsibi¬ 
lity  to  this  College  and  to  the  community, 
for  the  efficient  exercise  for  their  preceptive 
functions  ?  Are  they  not,  in  reason,  called 
upon,  to  take  into  corrective  consideration, 
whatever  conduct  is  adverse  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  pupils?*  —  Many  other  ques- 

\  O 

tions,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  what  has  passed, 
might  be  offered  to  silent  consideration  ;  but 
these  may  happily  be  sufficient  to  excite  re- 


*  Omitted  in  the  delivery  of  the  Oration. 
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flections  promotive  equally  of  science  and 
humanity. 

Recollections  concerning  the  virtuous  dead 
gratify  congenial  hearts,  promote  the  moral 
character  of  man,  and,  necessarily,  on  this 
occasion,  attach  honour  to  the  College.  The 
accustomed  solemnity  must  be  retained,  in 
memory  of  men  who  were  dear  to  their  discri¬ 
minating  brethren,  in  feelings  of  amity  and 
respect. 

A  literary  foundation  is  necessary  for  the 
superstructure  of  chirurgical  science ;  with  the 
view  to  all  its  advantages  to  the  possessor,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  science  itself ;  in  its  benefi¬ 
cial  application  to  Mankind;  and  to  the  rational 
splendour  of  the  College.  Illiterate  presump¬ 
tion  will  not  be  encouraged  but  appalled,  by 
reference  to  the  history  of  him,  whose  thoughts 
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and  actions  were  constantly  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  demonstrations,  by  an  universal  lan¬ 
guage,  of  the  most  interesting  and  sublime 
truths  relating  to  animal  creation. — Such  reflec¬ 
tions  have  the  stamp  of  the  College,  and  were 
expressed  in  the  lives  of  its  departed  orna¬ 
ments. 

Comprehensive  chirurgical  knowledge,  and 
a  proper  disposition  of  mind  for  the  commu¬ 
nication,  and  successful  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures;  together  with  uniform  conduct,  unvi¬ 
tiated  by  charlatanical  art,  distinguished  the 
character  of  John  Shaw .  He  was  elaborate 
and  happy  in  his  preceptive  duties ;  vigilant 
and  humane  in  the  exercise  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  Hospital  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and,  by  his  written  communications,  highly 
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conducive  to  the  promotion  of  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  pathological  science.  His 
memory  will  be  long  cherished  by  Anatomists, 
and  Surgeons,  who  hold  in  due  estimation, 
scientific  merit,  and  honourable  conduct. 

The  degree  of  proximity  of  an  esteemed  ob¬ 
ject  will  generally  be  that  of  grief  for  its  loss; 
consequently,  of  embarrassment  of  mind  in  an 
attempt  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

William  Blizard  Harkness  was  a  student 
at  the  “  London  Hospital,”  of  whom  were 
entertained  the  most  lively  hope,  and  confident 
expectations  :  and,  in  every  department  of  that 
institution,  mournful  testimony  is  borne  to  ma¬ 
nifestations,  in  the  office  of  Assistant-Surgeon, 
of  his  science,  and  humanity :  his  perspicuity, 
as  an  anatomical  preceptor,  will  always  be 
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remembered  by  his  grateful  pupils :  his  life 
was  an  exemplary  demonstration  of  amiable 
qualities  :  his  early  death  is  deeply  lamented ; 
his  memory  will  ever  be  respected. 

The  impressions  upon  the  mind  from  fixed 
meditations  on  the  actions  of  a  departed  friend, 
produce  correspondent  reflections. 

How  happy  would  be  the  consequences  to 
general  society,  were  there  in  every  assembly 
of  men,  the  objects  of  whose  deliberations  are 
the  advancement  of  science  and  humanity,  a 
moderator,  whose  power  of  intellect,  sway  of 
integrity,  and  suavity  of  disposition,  would 
command  attention  and  respect. 

The  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  would  operate  as  a  charm,  by  uniting 
sentiments,  assimilating  feelings,  and  thus 
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promoting  that  degree  of  social  harmony  which 
is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
every  good  design. 

Thus  endowed,  and  impelled,  William 
Norris  exemplified  his  learning,  science, 
judgment,  and  urbanity,  during  a  long  period, 
in  the  offices  of  Counsellor,  and  Examiner: 
and  his  zealous  exertions  and  support  of  the 
good  purposes  of  the  Council  were  eminently 
conspicuous  when  proceeding  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  function  the  most  important  to  the 
honour  of  the  College,  and,  necessarily,  to  the 
common-weal,  that  of  the  choice  of  a  Counsel¬ 
lor;  when,  supported  by  his  distinguished  co¬ 
adjutor  Mr.  Cline ,  he  would  emphatically 
exhort  strict  observance  of  the  admonitory 
address  delivered  on  the  occasion. 

This  brief  record  relating  to  a  lamented 
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colleague  is  attempted  as  a  memorial  in  con- 
gruity  with  the  just,  simple,  and  unostentatious 
tenour  of  his  life. 

To  prepare  the  mind  for  a  correct  estimation 
of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  mankind 
from  the  labours  of  Hunter,  there  may  be 
propriety  in  a  previous  attempt  to  enliven  im¬ 
pressions  of  some  of  his  prominent  ideas, 
relating  to  simplicity,  and  analogy,  in  animal 
creation;  to  original  destination  of  function, 
and  to  morbid  aberration. 

'  l'r  'i  ‘  .  4  *  ■  A  •  r  ■'  r  JjT“t  >  -v  '  V  /  •  <  }  .  *  f  3  ? 

His  mind  was  always  directed  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  elementary  truths,  upon  which 
might  be  raised  a  scientific  fabric  which  not 
any  hypothetical  sophistry  could  destroy. 

The  first  and  most  simple  idea  of  the  human 
frame,  deducible  from  the  demonstrations  in  his 
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collection,  is  that  of  an  universal  continuous 
cellular  substance,  in  which  is  arranged  every 
distinction  of  fibre. 

The  structure  of  the  leaves,  and  parenchy¬ 
matous  fruit,  of  plants,  present  analogous 
illustrations  of  this  bed  or  support  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  every  organ.  Thus  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  the  fabric  of 
plants  is  first  exemplified,  by  preparations  of 
the  vessels,  of  their  leaves;  their  radical  and 
perpetuating  organs,  sustained  in  direction  and 
form  by  a  cellular  medium,  similar  to  animal 
structure. 

Leaving  the  vegetable  creation,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  frames  of  bodies  of  animals  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hunterian  develop ement,  must 
always  be  delightful  and  interesting:  Suffer 
then  a  short  indulgence  on  that  topic. 
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Every  object  of  creation  is  perfect  according 
to  the  Divine  Fiat;  but  the  human  subject 
expresses  more  abundant  illustrations  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  function,  than  any  other  distinction  of 
animals. 

The  dignity  of  every  subject  of  contempla¬ 
tion  rises  with  its  comprehensiveness  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  animal  creation. 

In  the  microcosm  Man,  how  sublime  is  the 
contemplation  of  one  propelling  organ  contain¬ 
ing  a  fluid  in  which  is  resident  the  principle  of 
vitality:  of  two  emerging  tubes  ramifying  in 
the  cellular  medium  into  myriads  of  vessels, 
each  ramus  being  impressed  with  a  distinctive 
faculty;  whence  the  various  primitive  forms, 
and  functions;  and  the  resources  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  during  the  ordained  period  of  exist¬ 


ence. 
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These  observations  are  illustrated  by  the  im¬ 
portant  physiological  deductions  which  may 
immediately  be  made  from  the  structure  and 
figure  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  fabric  of  the 
respiratory  organs. 

Let  the  pupil  of  nature  initiatory  to  the 
study  of  the  healing-art,  expand  his  mind  by 
the  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  elementary 
ideas  of  animal  fabric  in  the  modifications  of 
organs  of  most  distinctions  of  animals,  as  ma¬ 
nifested  by  John  Hunter  and  arranged  in 
the  museum  of  this  College. 

The  farther  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  economy  of  animals  is  pursued,  the  more 
strongly  will  the  inquirer  be  impressed  with  the 
close  alliance  of  animal  existence,  with  all  ter¬ 
restrial  creation,  by  various  modes  of  direct, 
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and  indirect  influence:  A  boundless  scope  for 
philosophical  contemplation. 

How  variously  are  gaseous  principles  intro¬ 
duced  into  animal  bodies.  How  decomposed 
and  fitted  for  introduction  are  numerous  miner¬ 
al  substances  ! 

In  traversing  the  Museum,  as  the  mind  ad¬ 
vances  in  clearness  of  perception,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  interested,  by  the  objects  in 
their  several  relations :  thus,  when  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  existence  of  animals  have  been  duly 
considered,  how  admirable  will  the  adaptation 
of  their  organs  appear ;  how  delightful  to  the 
investigator,  this  accordance  of  structure  and 
function  of  organ,  with  their  destined  condition 
on  the  globe,  which  Hunter,  by  matchless 
faculty  has  displayed. 
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From  the  objects  in  the  Hunterian  Collection, 
what  a  comprehensive  and  most  interesting 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  constituents,  and 
organs  of  formation,  of  blood ;  that  it  consists 
of  new  particles  prepared  for  introduction  by 
various  organic  processes,  and  matter  absorbed 
from  the  numerous  dissimilar  parts  of  which  the 
body  is  composed.  Thus  will  appear  the  won¬ 
derful  truth,  that  every  branch  of  an  artery,  and 
every  absorbent  vessel,  with  seeming  impressed 
intelligence,  performs  its  distinct  office,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  general  purposes,  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  every  organ  of  the 
body,  and  the  preparation  of  the  sanguineous 
principle. 

Let  due  respect  be  entertained  for  the  science 
of  chemistry ;  its  analytic  and  synthetic  results 
are  bases  of  therapeutic  science:  but,  what  can 
chemistry  express  relating  to  the  constituents 
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of  blood,  as  produced  from  extraneous  sources; 
and  from  the  various  distinction  of  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  body  ?  What  an  excitement 
is  this  consideration  to  minute  and  accurate 
observations  on  the  secreting  and  excreting 
functions  of  the  living  body! 

How  finely  conceived  is  the  division  of  the 
collection  of  specimens  expressive  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  organs  as  produced  under  their  pri¬ 
mary,  healthy,  impressions  of  action ;  and  of  as 
splendid  examples  illustrative  of  the  various 
deviations  from  correct  disposition. 

The  audience  will  hear  with  gratification, 
that  an  historic  catalogue  of  the  preparations, 
demonstrative  of  the  effects  of  morbid  action, 
is  nearly  completed,  by  that  individual  whose 
habits  of  attention,  and  research,  are  exactly 
adapted  to  the  undertaking:  by  him  whose 
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scientific  mind  was  formed  by  the  illustrious 
Hunter. 

Within  the  period  of  the  last  year  the  num- 
ber  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  amounted  to 
3188 :  and  since  the  commencement  of  visita¬ 
tions,  in  the  year  1800,  the  total  exceeds  20,000. 

From  this  account  may  be  conceived  the 
immediate  advantages  derived  by  students 
from  their  accurate  examinations  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Museum,  and  by  the  exercise  and 
communication  of  their  knowledge,  the  most 
extensive  benefits  to  the  world. 

But,  the  mind  expanding  with  its  object,  will 
place  it  in  a  view  of  much  higher  consideration 
to  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist. 

Princes,  and  Sovereigns  who  have  visited  the 
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Museum,  must  thence  have  been  inspired  with 
correct  ideas  of  animal  structure,  and  economy; 
of  the  utility  and  genuine  dignity  of  the  healing 
art;  of  the  just  pretensions  of  its  honourable 
professors  to  national  respect  and  gratitude;  and 
consequently,  with  the  desire  of  promoting  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  people 
under  their  guidance  and  protection ;  by  inclin¬ 
ing  them  to  meditate  on  the  works  of  Creation, 
and  by  directing  men  of  philosophical  research 
to  the  certain  paths  of  science. 

And  amidst  so  vast  a  resort  of  visitors,  some 
perhaps  who  were  not  accustomed  to  reflect  on 
creative  power,  may  have  had  their  minds  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  surrounding  objects ;  and  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  contemplation  of  subjects  the  most 
sublime,  and  awful. 

The  eulogy  of  Hunter  will  be  the  natural 
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theme  of  expositors  of  the  laws  which  are  or¬ 
dained  to  direct  the  functions  of  organized 
bodies:  his  elementary  ideas  of  vital  energy 
will  illumine  appropriate  pages  in  every  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  some  memorial  of  his  unparalleled 
labours  will  be  enshrined  in  every  Museum 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  animal  Creation. 

The  impelling  force  of  intellect,  called 
genius,  may  it  is  conceived  be  classified. 

The  disposition  of  mind  favourable  to  re¬ 
search,  though  seldom  combined  with  vivid 
imagination,  is  perfectly  compatable  with  acute 
perceptive  faculty. 

The  importance  of  this  reflection  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  consideration,  that,  whatever 
peculiarity  in  the  fabric  of  the  brain  may  exist ; 
and  whatever  may  appear  from  the  exercise  of 
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intellect,  to  be  the  ascendant  disposition;  yet,  by 
perseverance  in  a  train  of  action,  such  as  would 
not  naturally  be  pursued  by  the  impulse  of  the 
governing  disposition,  a  different  and  opposite 
play  of  mind  may  become  established.  Thus, 
if  it  be  desirable  to  divert  the  mind  from  its 
prone  indulgence  in  works  of  imagination ;  and 
to  incline  it  to  anatomical  investigation ;  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  it  should  be  early  commenced,  and 
unremittingly  pursued. 

Can  the  flights  and  vacillations  of  fancy  be 
admitted  as  consistent  with  the  even  tenour  of 
actions  of  Hunter,  in  pursuit  of  demonstra¬ 
tive  facts?  No!  Imagination  was  not  the 
sphere  in  which  he  delighted  to  rove  :  he  never 
dwelt  on  fiction  otherwise  than  to  illustrate 
objects  of  real  existence ;  or  to  relieve  the  mind 
from  the  arduous  labour  of  the  investigation  of 
truth. 
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His  genius  was  not  that  expressed  by  “the 
“  eye  with  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling  ” ;  but  was 
steadily  fixed  in  grave  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  Creation,  with  a  view  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  animal  function,  perhaps,  on  the 
direction  of  a  nervous  filament  of  an  animal 
in  the  class  Molusca ;  or  on  the  course  of  the 
current  of  the  vital  fluid  in  a  transparent  crea¬ 
ture  :  his  was  the  genius  of  Bacon  ! 

Indulgent  Auditors  ! — Could  the  close  of  a 
discourse,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  respectful 
consideration  of  persons  who  have  advanced 
the  honour  of  Surgery,  have  been  more  proper¬ 
ly  directed  than  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
character  of  him  who  has  produced  a  perpetual 
and  safe  light  to  wanderers  in  the  mazy  field  of 
science;  the  result  of  whose  labours  will  ever 
be  delightful  to  men  who  derive  enjoyment  from 
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the  elevation  of  their  country  in  the  gradus  of 
knowledge,  and  of  humanity. 

Let  individuals  of  scientific  research,  let 
philosophical  communities,  let  Nations,  contend 
for  preeminence  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but 
let  them  not,  in  their  emulative  exertions,  disor¬ 
ganize  those  establishments,  nor  disturb  those 
harmonious  movements  in  society,  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  long  proved  to  be  essential  to  the 
promotion  of  sound  learning,  of  virtue  and  of 
happiness. 
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